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III.— SPENSER, THOMSON, AND ROMANTICISM 

Many students of English literature are agreed that the 
Eighteenth Century stands in special need of reconsidera- 
tion. In earlier days Wordsworth, Keats, and many more, 
with the new dawn on their lips, consigned their Augustan 
fathers and grandfathers to an ill-considered damnation. In 
our own age we have tried to be more tolerant. But our 
methods have been unfortunate. We admit the Eighteenth 
Century to be interesting, but interesting only in so far as 
it anticipates romanticism. In consequence all scholarship 
on the Eighteenth Century literature of England has become 
a mad scramble in search of romanticism. Since Pro- 
fessor Beers and Professor Phelps traced its growth in the 
Eighteenth Century it has become so fashionable to detect 
signs of revolt against neo-classicism that some brilliant 
critic of the future may gain distinction by turning the tables 
and by proving that a school of Pope actually existed. Of 
the many conceptions of the Eighteenth Century one of the 
most exaggerated is the notion that the influence of Spenser 
was one of the main forces that made for romanticism. It 
is the purpose of this study to examine the Spenserian 
problem by a brief analysis of those poems which fashion 
dubbed Spenserian Imitations. My contentions may be 
made more clear by departing from the strict chronological 
method and by taking Thomson's Castle of Indolence, a very 
composite poem, as a climax. 

For purposes of definition it is sufficient in the present 
instance to enumerate a number of the most commonly 
accepted types of romanticism, realizing how seldom they 
exist in combination, and that they are often utterly unlike 
one another, occasionally even irreconcilable. The most 
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distinctive feature of Coleridge's romanticism, in his greatest 
poems, is the passion for mystery in the most exalted sense, 
the power of suggestion, the devotion to things that may be 
real. The romanticism of Wordsworth lies in the intimate 
relating of man's soul and nature. In Byron it appears as 
intense subjectivity and the spirit of revolt. Sometimes the 
romanticism of Keats, a luxurious heaping up of exquisite 
details is the exact opposite. It may be the passion for 
things as they are. The delight in the bee and the flower 
is often sufficient of itself and does not necessarily bring a 
yearning for things as they should be. Often Keats is the 
idealist with a spirit of intense longing. Again, Keats in a 
few lines in the Ode to a Nightingale, in La Belle Dame Sans 
Merci, in The Eve of Saint Mark, is with Coleridge. In 
Shelley it is, more broadly, the spirit of revolt ; at its best, 
a peculiarly refined and intense spirit of aspiration and of 
intellectual adventure. In Scott it is merely a passion for 
the grandeur of the past. Mr. Phelps has found many 
bewildering dicta on the nature of romanticism to contain in 
common an insistence upon : " Subjectivity, Love of the 
Picturesque, and a Reactionary Spirit." The famous phrase 
of Theodore Watts-Dunton's, with its rich connotations, 
has become justly popular — " The Renaissance of Wonder." 
These qualities, while they may not absolutely define roman- 
ticism are sufficiently inclusive of those generally urged in 
defence of all newly discovered Eighteenth Century roman- 
ticists so that we may use them as touchstones. 

It is certainly true that great poets, if not all poets, are 
both romantic and classical. But one temper predominates. 
It will take a hardy investigator to find much romanticism 
in the first few decades of the Eighteenth Century. For 
my own part, beginning as a romanticism-hunter, I have 
gradually parted with my hopes and returned to the 
generalizations of the older text-books. The amount of 
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neo-classical survival, even in the poets of the first third of 
the nineteenth century, is much more striking than the 
amount of significant romantic material even in the last half 
of the Eighteenth. The neo-classical despotism, once fully 
established, was profound and lasting. 

There is a wholesome lesson in a study of the develop- 
ment, for better or worse, of Spenser-criticism in the hands 
of the classicists and romanticists. It shows the inability of 
one age to appreciate all the merits of a supreme poet at one 
time. Because of ephemeral whims men term one aspect 
bad which the next age will admire. The neo-classicists 
appreciated sides of Spenser to which the romanticists 
became stone-blind. The romanticists revealed beauties in 
Spenser that had been tarnished by the disregard of a 
century and some beauties which had never before been 
observed. Yet even after the experience of centuries, we 
are as hide-bound in many respects as the Spenserian critics 
of any age. 

Two fallacious ideas about the neo-classical attitude 
toward Spenser are current : that he was an object of indif- 
ference even to literary men, and that the Augustans 
approached him in a spirit of mockery. Professor Phelps, 
for instance, quotes some platitudes in Addison's boyish 
Epistle to Sacheverel to indicate how little Addison knew or 
cared about Spenser. But he does not take into considera- 
tion a series of admiring references in Addison's mature 
work, including a prose allegory professedly in the manner 
of Spenser which Addison had once aspired to develop in 
poetic form. 1 Similarly Professor Phelps makes too much 
of the Spenserian burlesque, The Alley, which Pope and 

1 For the comments of Mr. Phelps on Addison see The Beginnings of the 
English Romantic Movement, Boston, 1893, p. 49. For examples of Addi- 
son's mature appreciation of Spenser see Spectator, Nos. 62, 183, 419, and 
Guardian, September 4, 1713. 
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Gay wrote in a few moments of triviality. If we examined 
consistently all the vulgar parodies in Eighteenth Century 
poetry and made the same sort of deductions we should be 
forced to conclude that the Eighteenth Century poets 
admired nobody, ancient or modern. Eighteenth Century 
England devoted frequent moments of recreation to that 
peculiarly pointless type of obscenity that is now current 
among boys at grammar schools. As for Pope the statement 
to Hughes, quoted by Mr. Phelps himself, is a sufficient 
counterblast to the parody. " Spenser," writes Pope, " has 
ever been a favorite poet to me ; he is like a mistress, whose 
faults we see, but love her with them all." Mr. Phelps 
thinks that " if his appreciation was sincere he did not dare 
to avow it publicly." 1 But to his 1717 edition of his 
Pastorals he prefixed a Discourse on Pastoral Poetry which, 
though following Dryden in a measure, is by far the best 
criticism of The Shepheards Calender that had yet appeared. 
The Pastorals themselves owe much more to Spenser than 
has hitherto been noted. 2 



'See The Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement, pp. 53, sq., for 
the quotation from Pope and Mr. Phelps' remarks. 

s Mr. Phelps quotes the assertion in Dr. Johnson's Life of Philips that 
Pope took Virgil for his pattern. This is to overlook a very substantial 
indebtedness to Spenser. Pope avowedly grouped his eclogues according 
to seasons in imitation of Spenser's arrangement by months. Minor indi- 
cations of direct Spenserian influence are plentiful, e, g. : 

Pope, Spring, 11. 3 and 4 : 

' ' Fair Thames, flow gently from thy sacred spring, 
While on thy banks Sicilian Muses sing ; " 
and Spenser, Prothalamion, refrain : 

"Sweete Themmes ! runne softly, till I end my Song." 
Pope's Summer, line 16 : 

"The woods shall answer, and their echo ring." 
Spenser, Epiihalamion, refrain : 

"The woods shall to me answer, and my Echo ring." 
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The essential truth is that the neo-classicists had a genuine 
admiration for Spenser and that they appreciated a great 
aspect of his genius now misunderstood through the influ- 
ence of literary epicures from Leigh Hunt down to our 
'•Art for Art's Sake" men who know not what they do. 
The Augustans appreciated Spenser's moral earnestness and 
his allegory. Nowadays we have a morbid fear of didacti- 
cism. We consider it all bad. The Augustans considered 
it all good. The golden mean is to know the difference 
between crude didacticism — almost any sermon, The Essay 
on Man — and artistic didacticism — the last lines of the Ode 
to a Grecian Urn. 

The Augustans also knew and often named many of Spen- 
ser's qualities which we admire to-day : his sweetness, his 
peculiar kind of naive simplicity, his copious fancy. But the 
vital point for us is that their Spenserianism had little or 
nothing to do with the rise of romanticism. They wrote so- 
called Spenserian " imitations " neither as mere literary 
exercises nor as romantic outbursts but because one of their 



Pope's Summer, 11. 39, sq. : 

"That flute is mine which Colin' s tuneful breath 
Inspired, when living, and bequeathed in death : 
He said, 'Alexis, take this pipe, the same 
That taught the groves my Rosalinda's name.' " 
Pope, Winter, 11. 89, sq. : 

"Adieu, ye vales, ye mountains, streams, and groves, 
Adieu, ye shepherds' rural lays and loves ; 
Adieu, my flocks, farewell, ye sylvan crew ; 
Daphne, farewell ; and all the world adieu ! " 
Spenser, December, the last stanza : 

' ' Adieu, delights that lulled me asleepe ; 
Adieu, my deare, whose love I bought so deare ; 
Adieu, my little Lambes and loved sheepe ; 
Adieu, ye Woodes, that oft my witnesse were : 
Adieu, good Hobbinoll, that was so true, 
Tell Rosalind, her Colin bids adieu." 
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fundamental ideals was to imitate an established classic. By 
far the greater of the Eighteenth Century and not a few of the 
Nineteenth Century imitations of Spenser were purely neo- 
classical. Yet the Augustan imitations of Spenser are no 
more unlike their model than their Virgilian imitations are 
unlike their supreme favorite. Occasional verses for king 
and patron, vers de soeiite, satires, and moralizing poems 
were favorite forms in Augustan days and their Spenserian 
inspiration was promptly poured into these moulds. A brief 
examination of some of these poems, extending as they did 
even to the days of Coleridge and Keats will make more 
clear the composite nature of Thomson's Castle of Indolence, 
the greatest poem of this group. 

One of the most active groups of Augustan Spenserians 
followed Mathew Prior who seems to have been the origina- 
tor, in his Ode to the Queen, (a professed but superficial 
imitation of Spenser) of a variation of the stanza of the 
Faerie Queene that was more tuneful to neo-classical ears. 
He disregarded Spenser's subtle linking of quatrains and 
final couplet. Spenser's rhymes lead on and on in their 
caressing leisurely manner. Prior's scheme, ababcdcd 
e E, was doubtless pleasantly distinct to Augustan ears ever 
craving the rest of the couplet-end. The preface to Prior's 
imitation throws interesting light on Augustan-Spenserian- 
ism. Dryden and others cherished Spenser by comparing 
him favorably with their idol Virgil. Prior finds that 
Spenser had the happy faculty, in common with his supreme 
master, Horace, of giving pleasant instruction in verse, a 
virtue praised by all notable writers on poetics until our 
" Art for Art's Sake " men degraded the function of poetry 
into something similar to that of a choice confectionery. In 
Prior's Colin' s Mistakes 1 (1713-21), we find a poem steeped 

1 Colin' 's Mistakes, once only ascribed to Prior, is now generally accepted. 
Mr. Phelps (p. 52, note) has some excellent arguments. Mr. A. E. 
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in Spenser yet running smoothly in the starched manner of 
the days of Queen Anne. Colin lives by the banks of Cam. 

" Lays Greek and Roman wou'd he oft rehearse, 
And much he lov'd and much by heart he said 
What Father Spenser sung in British Verse. 
Who reads that Bard desires like him to write 
Still fearful of Success, still temted by Delight." 1 

Colin sees a beautiful woman who rides like an Amazon 
clothed in scarlet. He thinks her the goddess Pallas. 

.... "Well I ween 
Dan Spenser makes the favrite Goddess known ; 
When in her graceful Look fair Britomart is shown." 

At noon, at the castle, Colin sees her with Munificence 
standing near. Decent State obeys her. Charity guides her. 
Surely now he knows the lady. 

" In Latin Numbers Juno is her Name. 

Certes of Her in semblant Guise I read ; 

Where Spenser decks his Lays with Gloriana's Deed." 

Then follows a rifacimento of Spenser's description of 
Belphoebe. Spenser's lovely huntress is metamorphosed 
into an elegant lady of the age of Queen Anne. 

"As Colin mus' d at Evening near the Wood ; 
A Nymph undress' d, beseemeth by Him past: 
Down to her Feet her silken Garment flow'd ; 
A Ribbon bound and shap'd her slender Waist : 
A Veil dependent from her comely Hair, 
O'er her fair Breast and lovely shoulders spread, 
Behind fell loose, and wanton' d with the Air. 
The smiling Zephyrs call'd their am'rous Brothers : 
They kiss'd the waving Lawn, and wafted it to Others. 

Waller, Prior's latest editor (Dialogues of the Dead and Other Works in 
Prose and Verse, Cambridge University Press, 1907), includes it without 
question. 

'Whoever doubts the genuineness of the poet's desire may read Prior's 
praise of Spenser and new aspirations in his remarkable preface to his 
execrable Solomon. 
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" Daisies and Violets rose, where She had trod ; 
As Flora kind her Roots and Buds had sorted : 
And led by Hymen, Wedlock's mystic God, 
Ten thousand Loves around the Nymph disported. 
Quoth Colin ; now I ken the Goddess bright, 

.... great Venus she is call'd, 
When Mantuan Virgil doth her Charms rehearse ; 
Belphebe is her Name, in gentle Edmund's Verse." 

Yet, after these elaborate fancies, we are gallantly assured 
that Colin was mistaken. 

"Bright Ca'ndish-Holles-Harley stood confest, 
As various Hour advis'd, in various Habit drest." 

I have quoted freely from this drivel to show how poets 
could write in a Spenserian vein without a sign of romanti- 
cism. I repeat that this is as near Spenser as most Virgilian 
imitations by Prior's contemporaries are near Virgil. 
Colin' s Mistakes is the work of a man who knew and loved 
his Spenser well. Yet nothing could be more neo-classical. 
Prior's variation of the Spenserian stanza was popular 
even into the Nineteenth Century. It was employed by 
poets as far apart in time and talents as Chatterton and 
Felicia Hemans. Typical Augustan Occasional Verses and 
didactic poems ran neatly in this mould. Yet the writers 
often knew their Spenser as well as their Prior. James 
Scott's Heaven, a Vision (1760), for instance contains an 
acknowledged imitation of Spenser's Bower of Bliss. 1 As 

1 Accessible in Cambridge Prize Poems, London, 1817. I can only list 
here a few of the poems in the Spenser- Prior stanza. Samuel Boyse : The 
Olive: An Heroic Ode (1736-7), Ode to the Marquis of Tavistock (1740), The 
Vision of Patience (1741?), a paraphrase of Psalm XL1I, Albion's Triumph, 
An Ode on the Battle of Deilingcn (1743), Stanzas Occasioned by Mr. Pope's 
Translation of Horace, a modernization of Chaucer's Squire's Tale supple- 
mented by Ogle's modernization of Spenser's continuation of Chaucer also 
in the ten-lined stanza of Prior (the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer Modernis'd 
by Several Hands. Published by Mr. Ogle. London, 1761. First edition?). 
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for the statement that these are thin imitations of Spenser 
and prove no real admiration, I retort, at the risk of tedious 
iteration ; that for the most part the neo-classicists imitated 
Spenser as they imitated Homer, Virgil, the Odes of Horace, 
seriously but superficially. Let any man compare the 
Elegies of Hammond, then universally praised for their 
burning passion, with the work of their professed inspirer, 
Tibullus. If he can find any more real Tibullus in these 
echoes than he can find real Faerie Queene in almost any of 
the " Imitations " of Spenser, his vision is far keener than 
mine. 

Bishop Bobert Lowth, a famous student of Hebrew Poetry : The Choice of 
Hercules (1747). John Upton : A New Canto of Spenser's Fairy Queen 
(1747). Thomas Denton: Immortality: or the Consolation of Human Life 
(1754), The House of Superstition. James Scott : An Hymn to Repentance 
(1762). In the Gentleman's Magazine (September, 1755) : Written in Mr. 
Stanyon's Grecian History, by a Gentleman lately deceased. Samuel Wesley 
(Poems on Several Occasions, second edition, 1763): The Battle of the Sexes, 
a versification of Addison's prose allegory in imitation of Spenser, The 
Iliad in a Nutshell : or Homer's Battle of the Frogs and Mice. Wesley proves 
his first-hand knowledge of Spenser by a Pastoral between Colin and 
Thenot which shows the influence of The Shepheards Calender. Albin and 
the Daughter of Mey, An Old Tale, Translated from the Irish, a pseudo- 
romantic poem of the Ossian type in Mendez's Miscelany (1767). Gilbert 
West, in his once famous translation of Pindar : The First Pythian Ode. 
William Whitehead attempted a lyrical version of the stanza in his Hymn 
to Venus and used it regularly in his Vision of Solomon. In Benjamin 
Wakefield's anthology, The Warbling Muses (1749) it was employed as a 
song-stanza (Song clxxxviii), etc., etc. A few examples of Augustan- 
Spenserian gallantry, somewhat akin to Colin' s Mistakes may be added. 
William Hamilton of Bangor, a man with some real poetry in him, was 
capable of writing verbiage like : On Seeing Lady Montgomery Sit to her 
Picture. In Imitation of Spenser's Style (1748 ). 

"The while I gaz'd ah ! felice Art, thought I," etc. 

So Samuel Say, with more taste, utilized the beautiful love-story of Bel- 
phoebe and Timias to give point to his love-lyric, The Dream. So Dr. Dodd, 
whose divine efHatus may be estimated by the title of his very serious 
imitation of The Shepheards Calender, Diggon Davy's Resolution on the Death 
of His Last Cow, perpetrated a Sonnet Occasioned by Hearing a Young Lady 
sing Spenser's Amoretti. 
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William Whitehead, the dull laureate, who had employed 
the Prior-Spenserian stanza in his Vision of Solomon (1730), 
seems to have been one of the first of an Augustan group 
to employ another variation of the Spenserian stanza. In 
his two Odes to Charles Townsend he used the rhyme-scheme 
a b a b c C. This stanza was quite as popular as Prior's 
variation. 1 Christopher Smart, before he went mad and 
composed his superb Hymn to David, used it in his Hymn to 
the Supreme Being on Recovery from a Dangerous Fit of 
Illness, in a moment of dull sanity. Again it becomes 
absurd to argue that the use of this form indicates an igno- 
rance of The Faerie Queene. For the Wartons, deepest of 
the acknowledged lovers of Spenser, used it in their imita- 
tions of their idol. Thomas Warton, the elder, employed 
it in Philander, An Imitation of Spenser : Occasioned by the 
Death of Mr. William Jening, Nov., 1706. 2 Thomas Warton, 
the younger, in The Pleasures of Melancholy, alludes to 
Spenser in a somewhat romantic spirit. 

' ' Such mystic visions send as Spenser saw 
When through bewildering Fancy's magic maze, 
To the fell house of Busyrane, he led 
TV unshaken Britomart." . . . . 3 

But his own imitations, always in the a b a b c C stanza, are 

1 E. g.: On Happiness and Palinodia, in J. Husband's Miscellany of 
Poems by Several Hands (1731). Dodsley, the publisher, contributed two 
deadly effusions : Pain and Patience (1742) and On the Death of Mr. Pope 
(1744?). The Juvenilia of Thomas Gibbons contains An Elegaic Ode on 
the Death of the Reverend Mr. Mordecai Andrew, A Vision. Dodsley's sup- 
plementary Collection (1783), contains a poem in this stanza, The Hospita- 
ble Oak, of more interest because it practically retells^ Spenser's fable of the 
oak in Februarie with a liberal use of archaisms, etc., etc. The stanza has 
remained popular to this day. 

8 The poem contains an allusion to Spenser's elegy on Sidney, Astrophel, 
in the same stanza as Warton' s elegy (ababcc), though Spenser did not 
here employ the final alexandrine. Joseph Warton's Ode on his brother's 
death has a similar allusion in which he desires his master's elegaic gifts. 

3 See 11. 28-69, passim. 
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so frigid and so remote from their model that were they our 
only evidence, as is the case with so many of our other 
poets, we might suspect, according to current argument, 
that Warton had no first hand acquaintance with Spenser. 
A Pastoral in the Manner of Spenser (1753), does contain an 
artificial suggestion of the master. A note tells us that it is 
in the stanza of Januarie and December. 1 It is a paraphrase 
of Theocritus but Warton uses certain radical archaisms, 
(e. g. : " bragly," " soote," etc.), which appear only in the 
Shepheards Calender. But his other imitations are merely 
Augustan commonplace. 2 

Another series of Spenserian imitations may be grouped 
about Shenstone's tender and humorous poem in regular 
Spenserian stanzas, The School-mistress. Great capital has 
been made of Shenstone to support the assertion that Spenser 
was not taken seriously at first, that he was the inspirer of 
burlesque. We have already seen that Pope's The Alley con- 
tributes little to this theory if examined in the light of his 
other utterances. I have already remarked the Augustan 
tendency to burlesque their most sacred idols. That popular 
type of Augustan poem that was neatly labelled "An Imita- 
tion of Spenser," furnished comparatively few burlesques. 
Thomson and Shenstone, two of its greatest exponents, did 
infuse a strong tinge of humour. And occasionally the 
quaintness of the old master was used to edge a piece of 
pointless obscenity like The Alley of Pope and The Jordan 
(1747) by Christopher Pitt, the translator of Virgil. But 

1 This is true except that Spenser did not use the final alexandrine here. 

2 They are : Morning (written 1745), Ode vin, An Elegy on the Death of 
Prince Frederick (written 1751), The Complaint of Cherwell (written 1761). 
Joseph Warton shows even less indications of Spenserian influence on his 
poetry. In 4 his youth Joseph Warton sketched a stiff allegorical poem 
with pageants of Vices of a Spenserian cast. His Ode to Liberty, in tetra- 
meter couplets, is varied by two Prior-Spenserian stanzas. His poems in 
general contain occasional allusions to Spenser. 
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there were few masters, ancient or modern, whom the 
Augustans did not treat in the same blasphemous way. 
The heroic couplet was more frequently used to spatter filth 
than the Spenserian stanza. 

In 1737 Shenstone published his School-mistress, the most 
brilliant imitation of Spenser which the Eighteenth Century 
had yet seen. He is exceptional rather than typical in not 
seeming to have had any deep sympathy with Spenser, at 
first, but in being disposed to be merely amused at the 
quaintness of The Faerie Queene. He was artist enough, 
however, to see great possibilities in the style for the sort of 
thing he wished to do. Later he became an ardent and 
appreciative admirer of Spenser. In 1742 he wrote to 
Graves : 

"Some time ago, I read Spenser's 'Fairy Queen,' and when I had 
finished, thought it a proper time to make some additions and corrections in 
my trifling imitation of him, 'The School-mistress.' His subject is cer- 
tainly bad and his action inexpressibly confused ; but there are some par- 
ticulars in him that charm one. Those which afford the greatest scope in 
a ludicrous imitation are his simplicity and obsolete phrase ; and yet these 
are what give one a very singular pleasure in the perusal. The burlesque 
which they occasion is of quite a different kind to that of Phillips's Shill- 
ing, Cotton's Travestie, Hudibras, and the works of Swift." 1 

We have, then, external evidence of the most direct Spense- 
rian influence. The completed School-mistress appeared in 
1742. Few other poets ever succeeded in reproducing so 
beautifully one of Spenser's most delicate graces, his tender- 
ness. For this, the element of gentle humour, that plays so 
waywardly through Shenstone's poem, is potent assistance. 
It is a disgrace to the anthology-men that this poem is left 
to the student of literature, and not dragged out of the 
mildewed volumes of Shenstone to the popularity it could 
easily attain in fresh print between pretty covers. Nobody 
who reads can ever forget the little old school-mistress. 

•Letters, No. xriii, To Mr. Graves. The Day before Xmas, 1742. 
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"A russet stole was o'er her shoulders thrown; 
A russet kirtle fenc'd the nipping air ; 
'Twas simple russet, but it was her own ; 
'Twas her own country bred the flock so fair ! 
'Twas her own labour did the fleece prepare ; 
And, sooth, to say, her pupils, rang'd around, 
Thro' pious awe, did term it passing rare ; 
For they in gaping wonderment abound, 
And think, no doubt, she been the greatest wight on ground." 

Her garden is a charming homely adaptation of the old 
Spenserian flower-passages. 

' ' Herbs too she knew, and well of each could speak 
That in her garden sip'd the silv'ry dew ; 
Where no vain flow'r disclos'd a gawdy streak ; 
But herbs for use, and physick, not a few, 
Of grey renown, within those borders grew : 
The tufted basil, pun-proyoking thyme, 
Fresh baum, and mary-gold of chearful hue ; 
The lowly gill, that never dares to climb ; 
And more I fain would sing ; disdaining here to rhyme. 

"Yet euphrasy may not be left unsung, 
That gives dim eyes to wander leagues around ; 
And pungent radish, biting infant's tongue ; 
And plantain ribb'd, that heals the reaper's wound ; 
And marj'ram sweet, in shepherd's posie found ; 
And lavender, whose spikes of azure bloom 
Shall be, ere-while, in arid bundles bound, 
To lurk amidst the labours of her loom, 
And crown her kerchiefs clean, with mickle rare perfume." ' 

This happy adaptation of Spenser's method of cataloguing 
flowers with quaint utilitarian epithets does more than pages 
to show us how Shenstone imitated Spenser with the lover's 
familiarity and the artist's nice instinct. 

Shenstone, in his turn, marshalled a cohort of Spenserians 

1 This is curiously like Spenser's Muiopotmus, sts. 24, 25, a garden of : 

"The wholesome Saulge, and Lavender still gray, 
Rank-smelling Rue, and Cummin good for eyes," etc. 
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under the banner of his master's legion. 1 As we all know, 
the movement reached a memorable culmination in Burns's 
The Cotter's Saturday Night (1786), which, begot scores of 
imitators. 2 The poem is far enough from Spenser whom 
Burns had not read. And it is fortunate. For he would 
have doubtless cumbered his poem with even more manner- 
isms in the way of all Augustan imitators. The worst lines 
of the poem, such soporific passages as : 

" Compar'd with this, how poor Religion's pride," 

may be traced to the baneful influence of Beattie who could 
not lead his minstrel out among the mountains without 
recalling truisms about the World's vanities. Had Burns 
taken his Spenserian stanza from Shenstone alone, Henley's 
regret that Burns attempted the Spenserian manner at all 
might have been needless. For Shenstone had a sense of 
humour. As it is we must not waste time retailing the 
faults of The Cotter's Saturday Night. There are times 
when the sophisticated critic must stand back and reverence 
the devotion of a wide-spread audience of simple folk who 
are the salt of the earth. When a poem is immensely 

'Akenside's The Virtuoso, a boyish poem in Spenserian stanzas, which 
appeared in The Gentleman's Magazine for 1737, the year of the first edition 
of the School-mistress, may have been an imitation of Shenstone. It is the 
character-sketch of a curious old book-worm. See also : The Parish Clerk 
\no date), by W. Vernon (d. shortly after 1760); Henry Mackenzie : The 
Old Bachelor, After the Manner of Spenser, and The Old Maid, After the Same 
Manner; etc. Tom Hood's burlesque The Irish School-master, in Spen- 
serian stanzas looks like a nineteenth century imitation of Shenstone, 
though Hood knew his Spenser well. I may mention here several of 
Akenside's other poems listed by Mr. Phelps as Spenserian because their 
stanza-forms seem like variations of the Spenserian stanza : Ode to Curio 
(1744), Ode to the Author of the Memoirs of the House of Brandenburg 
(1751), To Country Gentlemen of England, all in ababccdeeD. 

* E. g. : William Finlayson, Andrew and Jock (1806); Isaac Brown, 
Befrewshire Characters and Scenery (1824); Alexander Balfour, The Plough- 
man's Death and Burial (1825); Robert White, The Highland Emigrant 
(1867); etc., etc. 
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popular, and when it remains immensely popular, despite 
the gusts of whim and prejudice in the streets and market- 
places, it is time for the self-sufficient critic to reconsider 
and to ask himself the full meaning of what has given his 
humbler brothers an enduring faith. 

One later Shenstonian poem may be discussed to prove that 
the imitators of the School-mistress could draw from Spenser 
at first-hand too. From The Village Sunday, A Poem Moral 
and Descriptive, In the Manner of Spenser, an anonymous 
pamphlet probably issued at the close of the century, it is, 
enough to quote from the preface. 

"When a boy the School-mistress of Shenstone was to me the most 
delightful of all Poems. The public had not long been favoured with that 
exquisite production of Burn's, The Cotter's Saturday Night, when it 
caught my attention, and I was deeply enamoured with its Beauties ; but 
the Fairy Queene of Spenser soon fixed my admiration ; it became the 
fountain-head of my poetical enjoyments, and its waters are now even still 
sweeter than when I first tasted them." 

Before we turn our attention to the gradual rise of roman- 
tic Spenserianism we must glance briefly at several other 
aspects of the purely Augustan treatment of Spenser. 
Critics have made much of the Augustan attempts to 
modernize Spenser as proofs of languid interest. One 
example will give sufficient text for comment. In 1729 
appeared An Imitation of Spencer's Fairy Queen : A Frag- 
ment. By a Gentleman of Twenty. 1 It is a paraphrase, in 
couplets, from the seventh canto of the seventh book of 

'Published by James Balph in Miscellaneous Poems by Several Hands. 
For other modernizations of Spenser see: Spenser Redivivus (1687), the 
modernization of Spenser's Cambel and Triamond episode appended to 
Boyse's paraphrase of TheSquire's Tale mentioned in a note above (1763?), 
Cantos in blank verse (18 pages, 1774), Cantos i-iv in blank verse (1783), 
Prince Arthur, An Allegorical Romance (2 vols., prose, 1779). See The 
Monthly Review (1775), for an interesting attack on the sacreligious habit 
of modernizing Spenser. 
5 
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The Faerie Qucene, A few lines from the enervated rifaci- 
mento of Spenser's merry description of October may be 
quoted as a melancholy example. 

" October now came reeling from the Press, 
With drunken Splendour shining in his Face ; 
For he had newly eas'd the pregnant Vine 
And quafl'd the luscious Must of purple Wine. 
The nodding Clusters twin'd around his Head 
And dy'd his garments with a crimson Red." 

This is what the elegant Young Gentleman wrung out of 
Spenser's : 

" Then came October full of merry glee ; 
For yet his noule was totty of the must, 
Which he was treading in the wine-fats see, 
And of the joyous oyle, whose gentle gust 
Made him so frollick and so full of lust." 

Yet we must deal lightly with this upstart. Dryden had 
given weighty precedent in the modernization of old authors. 
Nor was the spirit of the Young Gentleman more blas- 
phemous than that of Pope when he rendered Homer into 
smart couplets. The mental attitudes were precisely the 
same. But Pope was the more brilliant man. As in the case 
of the parodies, if we are to use such material as evidence of 
Spenser's unpopularity we must conclude that the revered 
Ancients fared no better. 

I have already observed that the Augustans were fond 
of imitating Spenser, as they imitated Horace, for purely 
moralistic purposes. In such poems there was no spark of 
romanticism. One example will reveal the type. In 1747 
the world was edified by the Reverend Robert Bedingfield's 
The Education of Achilles. The poem gives an account of 
certain allegorical comrades of the yonng hero at the cave of 
Chiron, " A lowly habitation, well I ween." ' It shows an 

J Cf. The Faerie Queene, 1.1, 34 : "A little lowly Hermitage it was." 
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easy mastery over some of Spenser's more graceful if super- 
ficial traits. Achilles is instructed by Modesty, Temperance, 
and others. Two stanzas will show that the good clergyman 
could be very pleasantly Spenserian in his moral lore. 

"Far in the covert of a bushy wood, 
Where aged trees their star-proof branches spread, 
A grott, with grey moss ever dropping stood ; 
Ne costly gems the sparkling roof display'd, 
Ne crystal squares the pavement rich inlaid, 
But o'er the pebbles, clear with glassy shine, 
A limpid stream in soothing murmurs stray'd, 
And all around the flow' ring eglantine 
Its balmy tendrils spread in many a wanton twine. 

" Fast by the cave a damsel was ypight, 
Afraid from earth her blushing looks to rear, 
Lest aught indecent should offend her sight ; 
Yet would she sometimes deign at sober chear 
Softly to smile, but ever held it shame 
The mirth of foul-month' d ribaldry to hear. 
A cautious nymph, and Modesty her name. 
Ah ! who but churlish carle would hurt so pure a dame ?" 

Would not even the high-serious poet of The Faerie Queene 
have smiled, Shakespeare-wise, if he had seen this pretty 
little Augustan-Spenserian prude ? ' 

Since satire was the favorite Augustan poetical form, poets 
of the scourge and bludgeon found no difficulty in using 
Spenser for their purposes. The Squire of Dames (1748-58), 
by Moses Mendez, is an excellent specimen. It takes 

1 For examples of other poems of this group : Gilbert West, the trans- 
lator of Pindar, printed On the Abuse of Travelling. A Canto, In Imitation 
of Spenser (1739), a typical Augustan moralistic and satirical poem with 
all the tinsel of Spenser, and Education ; A Poem written in Imitation of the 
Style and Manner of Spenser's Fairy Queen, which contains an attack on the 
artificial gardening of the day. Gloster Bidley's Psyche, a moral alle- 
gory, was first published in Dodsley's Museum, April, 1747. Its popularity 
induced Eidley to expand it into four cantos. It was published post- 
humously as Melampus, or the Religious Groves (1781). See also Industry and 
Genius, a Fable attempted in the Manner of Spencer (London Magazine, 1751). 
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Spenser's cynical episode of the Squire of Dames, supplies 
details, and gives the story a new turn at the end well cal- 
culated to please the Eighteenth Century taste for satires on 
woman's inconstancy. The Squire tells Sir Satyrane of his 
quest for a chaste woman in obedience to the behest of his 
fair Columbel. Mendez relates his ill-success with great 
gusto. Finally the Squire arrives at the castle of Bon- 
Vivant. 

" And forth there issued the senechal, 
Of middle age he was, if right I ween, 
He was in personage both plump and tall, 
Ne wrinkle deep was on his forehead seen, 
But jovisaunce sat basking on his brow, 
At every word he spoke, he smil'd atween, 
His temples were ycrown'd with myrtle bough, 
And virelays he song with matchless grace, I vow." 

He is L' Allegro. Bon-Vivant laughs at the Squire's quest 
and tells him of the ravenings of the Blatant Beast. In the 
second canto the Squire finally goes to Merlin's cave where, 
in the magic mirror, he sees his beloved Columbel abandon- 
ing herself to another paramour. 

This satirical aspect of Spenserianism is seen alive as late 
as 1807 in George Crabbe's The Birth of Flattery. He 
begins with an affectionate invocation in Spenserian stanzas, 

" Muse of my Spenser, who so well could sing 
The passions all, their bearings and their ties," 

and soon launches forth in his satire proper in heroic 
couplets but still in the manner of Spenser. 

" In Fairy-land, on wide and cheerless plain, 
Dwelt in the house of Care, a sturdy swain " 

called Poverty. In the same plain lived the nymph Cun- 
ning. The two were wedded but soon fell into dissension. 
But the wife told of a vision which prophecied that their 
daughter would mend their fortunes. A beautiful child was 
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born. But Envy came in the guise of an aged woman, 
pressed the babe to his breast, and cursed her. Despair fell 
upon the parents. But a vision instructed the mother to 
take courage. 

"Be Flattery, then, thy happy infant' s name. 
Let Honour scorn her and let Wit defame ; 
Let all be true that Envy dooms, yet all, 
Not on herself, but on her name, shall fall ; 
While she thy fortune and her own shall raise, 
And decent Truth be call'd, and loved as modest Praise." 

Crabbe was doubtless really influenced by Spenser for 
whom he frequently expressed the warmest admiration. But 
the methods here employed were not native to him. The 
Birth of Flattery is only successful in an occasional vengeful 
satirical thrust or in brief touches of characteristic grey 
realism. 1 

In the eagerness of students of English literature to 

'For other examples of Augustan-Spenserian satire see Eichard Owen 
Cambridge's Archimage (1742-50), a rather graceful bit of vers de societd 
with some playful satire on his friends. The poem shows a distinct appre- 
ciation of and a power to reproduce Spenser's qualities. He also wrote On 
the Marriage of His Royal Highness, Frederick Prince of Wales ; In Imitation 
of Spencer (1736). A glance at the poet's other work will show how un- 
comprisingly neo-classical he was. Eobert Lloyd's The Progress of Envy 
(1751) is a virulent Spenserian satire on Lauder, the Scotch tutor, who 
spent his learning in the endeavour to convict Milton of plagiarism. Lloyd 
attacked Spenserian " Imitations" in a tirade against imitation in general : 
To . . . about to Publish a Volume (1755). Dr. Johnson was the force who 
encouraged a wave of protest against the Augustan ideal of imitation. 
Lloyd's poem is not to be seriously reckoned with. He even attacked those 
who strove to imitate "Mat Prior's unaffected ease," a thing which he 
himself never ceased doing throughout his career. Equally cursed were 
those who imitated Milton or Pope. William Wilkie's A Dream, In the 
Manner of Spenser (1759) may be mentioned as literary satire in part. He 
revolts, in thought, against the neo-classical "Cobweb limits fixed by 
fools." But the style of his poem, like that of his fossilized epic, The 
Epigoniad, which he is defending, is thoroughly neo-classical. See also 
Cowper's Anti Thelyphthora, A Tale in Verse (1781), occasioned by his ire 
over a tract by Martin Madan defending polygamy on scriptural grounds. 
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discover romantic traits too little attention has been paid to 
the tenacity of neo-classicism. Another argument that the 
influence of Spenser was not a cause of romanticism lies in 
the fact that Spenser was imitated in a purely Augustan way 
long after the romantic cause was safe. We shall find 
Augustan imitations of Spenser among the most radical 
romanticists themselves. An instructive example of neo- 
classical tenacity is to be found in Hugh Downman's, The 
Land of the Muses. A Poem in the Manner of Spenser 
(1768), and his recension in heroic couplets (1790). The 
poem was devised : " As if to be inserted in the Second 
Book of the Fairy Queen, between the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Cantos." It takes up Spenser's narrative then, after Guyon 
and Arthur had rescued the House of Alma from a rabble 
of besieging monsters. Guyon had departed to destroy the 
Bower of Bliss but Arthur remained to cure his wounds. 
Downman interpolates an episode : 

" The Prince nigh cured of mortal stowers, 
Alma to entertain, 
Shows him Dan Phoebus' magick bowers, 
Where the Nine Ladies reign." 

Spenser, then, is to be used for an allegorical treatise on 
poetics. Downman interjects his canto very neatly. He 
had an easy mastery of his characters and included even the 
lesser figures with great adroitness. The poem opens in the 
moralizing vein usually borrowed from Spenser's preludes 
by his Augustan followers, with some reflections on Temper- 
ance. Arthur, cured of his wounds, listens with delight to 
the sage words of Alma and to the sweet music discoursed 
by the maidens, Praise-Desire and Shamefacedness. One 
evening he saw a land beyond the river which Alma told 
him was inhabited by Apollo and the Muses. At Arthur's 
request they took a gondola steered by Good-Culture. Upon 
landing, Arthur and Alma met Youth and his spouse 
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Hygeia, leading their son, Content, and bearing a babe, 
Simplicity. Alma was directed by Youth to Fancy. 
Downman's romantic theories are here allegorized. They 
found the haunt of Fancy. 

" In that retired vale of times she sate, 
Where Nature strayed wild, by A rt not found ; 
But not therein immersed was her state, 
Nor yet y-pent in any fixed bound, 
Free and at large she raung'd creation round, 
Or, breaking thro the brazen gyre, would steer 
Her flight, with cheek not blanch'd, nor heart astound, 
The din of Chaos and Confusion hear. 
Ne all the ever-bickering elements would fear." 

Fancy whirled them through the air to her tower, of glass 
seemingly frail, but outlasting all the works on earth. It 
was filled with pictures which Fancy saw in her ranging 
and would tell to a virgin named Description, a cunning 
painter. A neo-classical " reverend Eld," however, called 
Judgment, held her pallette. They looked down and saw 
an enchanting country full of flowers and groves and gar- 
rulous brooks where shepherds, fairies, satyrs, and dryads 
played and danced. They saw the God of Love on a gentle 
lamb, on the one side Sincerity, on the other Innocence, then 
Novelty with Admiration, Friendship with Sans-Self-Love, 
Youth with Hygeia, and many more. 1 Fancy showed them 
other visions, but told Arthur that he could not hope to see 
Apollo and the Muses until he had gone forth and fought 
many hard battles. Plainly Arthur symbolizes the young 
poet himself. 

But with all his romantic theories, so ingeniously alle- 
gorized, Downman, in his maturity, recast his poem in tame 
Augustan couplets. He published his revision in 1790 with 

1 This is obviously an imitation of Spenser's "Maske of Cupid," (F. Q, 
3, 12) where Love enters riding on a lion, accompanied by Fancy and 
Desire, Fear and Hope, and many more. 
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some interesting dedicatory verses to Dr. Blacklock, the 
blind poet. 

" For thy amusement first I tuned the lay, 
And dressed my thoughts in Spenser's antique stile, 
Twas but a frolic task, a youthful play, 
Whose best reward was thy approving smile. 

" It scarcely claim'd th' offended Critic's rod, 
We love to imitate what we admire ; 
The Persian thus adores the Solar God, 
And lights, faint emblem, his terrestrial fire. 

"No longer inexperienced I presume 
On fancied worth, beneath the quaint disguise, 
But strip the veil, remove th' incumbent gloom, 
And modern numbers give to modern eyes." 

Despite his neo-classical rifacimento Downman deserves the 
credit of having been one of the first to see that Augustan- 
Spenserianism had been too academic and artificial in its 
purely mechanical adoption of Spenser's stanza and diction. 
The Augustans imitated Virgil, Juvenal, Milton, Spenser 
by rote. Downman, in his recension, has a glimmer of the 
romantic method — to imitate more freely. 

Meanwhile romanticism had long been girding itself and 
growing stalwart for its triumph. Yet Augustan-Spenserian- 
ism died hard even when hemmed in by foes. It lived well 
through the Renaissance of Wonder. For instance, Mrs. 
Barbauld, the sentimental Sappho of the late Augustans, 
perpetrated Stanzas: In the Manner of Spenser as late as 
1814. She also employed the Prior-Spenserian stanzas in 
To a Friend. 1 Besides some surviving members of the old 
school the leaders of the romanticists themselves showed 
occasional striking relics of the Augustan-Spenserian mode. 

1 For other examples of late Augustan-Spenserian see : Mrs. Mary 
Robinson's The Cavern of Woe and The Foster- Child (Poetical Works, 1806), 
Henry Kirke White's Fragment (on consumption) and portions of an epic 
The Christiad (c. 1804). 
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The Spenserian imitations of Coleridge are almost purely 
neo-classical. The Lines In the Manner of Spenser (1795 ?) 
and Jo the Author of Poems (Joseph Cottle) (1795?) might 
have been written by any Eighteenth Century poetaster. 1 
Everybody remembers that Keats' first known poem is an 
Imitation of Spenser (c. 1813) quite Augustan despite his early 
love for Spenser himself. Like any enthusiastic youngster 
he found the works of inferior Spenserians like the fabled 
lost books of The Faerie Queene and knew not the gay tin-foil 
beaten thin from the deep-hued red gold till time ripened 
him. In his maturity he was, at times, a perfect reincarna- 
tion of Spenser. Yet at the close of his life he could write 
Spenserian Stanzas on Charles Armitage Broione in a vein 
of good-humoured personal satire much cultivated in the 
Eighteenth Century and given consummate expression, as 
we shall see in Thomson's Castle of Indolence. Like any 
Augustan-Spenserian, he gave his own turn to the episode of 
Artegall and the giant in a Spenserian Stanza of political 
allegory. 

" In after-time, a sage of mickle lore 
Yclep'd Typographus, the Giant took, 
And did refit his limbs as heretofore, 
And made him read in many a learned book ; 
Thereby in goodly themes so training him, 
That all his brutishness he quite forsook, 
When meeting Artegall and Talus grim, 
The one he struck stone-blind, the other's eyes wox dim." 2 

1 Yet they deluded the fine insight of his doting friend, Charles Lamb. 
"I want room to tell you how we are charmed with your verses in the 
manner of Spenser" (Letters to Coleridge, No. 2, 1796). The Blossoming 
of the Solitary Dale-Tree, in the old stanza of Phineas Fletcher's Purple 
Island has some of Coleridge's elusive magic but none of Spenser's. 

2 The episode in question occurs in The Faerie Queene, 5, 2. To Spenser 
the giant's radical notions were naturally revolting and the henchman of 
Justice kicked him off a cliff. To Keats, with his eyes dilated by the 
French Revolution and by many new political visions, the giant's spirit 
of revolt was crude but far more worthy than Artegall' s inflexible con- 
servatism. 
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This study would be warped if, after such monotonous 
emphasis on the neo-classical side of Spenserianism, it failed 
to consider the development of the real romantic poetry. 
My purpose has been to protest against the common fallacies 
that Spenser was antipathetic to the Augustans and that an 
interest in the Faerie Queene spelt romanticism. Before I 
discuss the mingled classicism and romanticism in Thomson 
I wish to consider one poet who shows definite romantic 
tendencies early in the Eighteenth Century and several 
genuine romanticists who will show us how different were 
their characteristics from the sort of thing we have been 
investigating. 1 

J Of course no absolute line of demarcation can be drawn. But I 
readily place the following poems under the Augustan-Spenserian group 
already discussed as containing no qualities that warrant detailed treatment. 
The Pastorals of Ambrose Philips (1709), like Pope's, have many definite 
echoes of Spenser and are excellent examples of neo-classicism. With 
these group Congreve's The Mourning Muse of Alexis (1695); Gay's 
Shepherd's Week (1714), which avowedly borrows its general scheme from 
Spenser and which really makes use of the homely rusticity of The Shep- 
heards Calender both for purposes of burlesque and to make verse of genuine 
picturesque attractiveness ; Elijah Fenton's Florellio, A Pastoral Lamenting 
the Death of the Late Marquis of Blandford (1717) with its definite reference 
to Spenser's Astrophd; Moses Browne's Piscatory Eclogues (1727-29), with 
its interesting preface ; Mrs. Mary Leapor's The Month of August in which 
a shepherdess instead of a shepherd laments an unrequited love and expires 
elegantly of a broken heart ; John Whalley's Thenot and Cuddy (1738), a 
typical example of academic activity of this kind ; Sir William Jones's 
well-known versification of Steele's pastoral allegory on Spenser and other 
bucolic poets in the Guardian, etc., etc. For other examples of the formal 
"Imitation": — Mrs. Mary Leapor (1742-46) imitated Spenser's episode 
of the " maske of Cupid" in her Temple of Love. In a vision an attractive 
pageant goes through the Temple of Venus. The poet's eyes are dazzled by 
Pride, Riot, Flattery, Pomp, Folly, Suspicion, Rage. Palace and pageant 
vanish and, in a feeble light the poet sees an abbey. About a pale ruined 
girl throng Reproach, Revenge, hollow-eyed Despair, etc. Samuel Croxall 
Bhould be mentioned for : .An Original Canto of Spenser (1713), Ode to the 
King (1714), Another Original Canto (1714), and The Vision (1725). 
Another Original Canto, the only one of these poems I have seen, is merely 
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William Thompson is something of a romanticist, in so 
far as he looks back to the Age of Elizabeth, but with no 
anticipatory tendencies. There is genuine poetry to be 

a clever use of Spenser for purposes of political allegory. The Fair Circas- 
sian (1720), a paraphrase of the Canticles, is mentioned by some critics in 
this connection. It does not seem to me to turn from its original to follow 
Spenser in any marked way. To Professor Edward Payson Morton I owe 
a record of a fragment after the manner of Spenser, in heroic couplets, by 
George Sewall (A New Collection of Original Poems, 1720). In 1746 appeared 
two conventional Spenserian poems by Thomas Blacklock : A Hymn to Divine 
Love (ababbcbcC) and Philantheus: A Monody. In 1758 a. collected 
edition of the sonnets of Thomas Edwards, author of the ireful Canons of 
Criticism and sturdy lover of Spenser, was published. Some of the sonnets 
are in the seldom essayed Spenserian form and others, such as On the 
Cantos of Spenser's Fairy Queen lost in the passage from Ireland, bristle with 
allusions to the master. In William Mason's Musaeus: A Monody to the 
Memory of Mr. Pope (1747) various poets assemble to lament. Spenser is 
given two stanzas (the ababec of Januarie and December), wherein the 
manner and even the particular archaisms of The Shephearck Calender are 
imitated, and three regular Spenserian stanzas in the style of the Faerie 
Queene. In 1755 appeared Cornelius Arnold's The Mirror, Spenserian 
stanzas on Westminster Abbey {Gentleman's Magazine for August), and 
Lewis Bagot's imitation of the Epithalamion (in Gratulatio Academim 
Cantabrigiensii, etc., on the marriage of George III and Charlotte). In the 
same year Charles Emily wrote The Praises of Isis, a close though not 
acknowledged imitation of Spenser's episode of the marriage of the Thames 
and the Med way (published in Dodsley, ed. 1763, vol. 1, p. 26). The 
scheme of Mason's Musaeus was followed by Philip Doyne in The Triumph 
of Parnassus, A Poem on the Birth of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
(1763). The advent of the royal babe is first celebrated by Collin in a long 
speech in Spenserian stanzas steeped in allusions to all parts of The Faerie 
Queene. Cowley sings with Pindaric rage, Prior furnishes some Prior- 
Spenserian stanzas, Ossian and others appear. Doyne wrote also Irene, A 
Canto on the Peace ; Written in the Stanza of Spencer, a political allegory. 
William Blake's Poetical Sketches (written between 1768 and 1777, pub- 
lished 1783) contains An Imitation of Spencer, little more than an invocation 
to Apollo, Mercury, and Pallas, probably the boyish beginnings of an 
ambitious work. Although Blake was strongly influenced by the Eliza- 
bethans at this time the Imitation is purely Augustan. Evidently the 
young poet was non-plussed by the difficulties of the Spenserian form for 
some of his stanzas are irregular in rime scheme and in the final alexan- 
drine 
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made, not only by the lofty buccaneering of a Milton, but 
in the humbler thefts of a gentle spirit steeped in the good 
things of the Titans. William Thompson, stealing with all 
the rapturous eclecticism of an irresponsible butterfly, is 
writing minor but charming poetry. He should be better 
known. It takes a certain amount of genius to echo with 
felicity. Thompson had a very catholic taste. He admired 
Elizabethan, Marinist, Augustan. 'But he sounded none of 
the new notes that we shall find in the new romanticism. 

His first Spenserian imitation, An Epithalamium on the 
Royal Nuptials, in May, 1736, borrows freely but delicately 
from Spenser's marriage of the Thames and the Medway and 
from the Epithalamion. A band of nymphs awaits the 
royal pair. 

" The wanton Naids, Doris' daughters all 
Range in a ring : Pherusa, blooming fair, 
Cymodoce dove-ey'd, with Florimal 
Sweet-smelling flowrets deck' d their long green hair, 
And Erato, to Love, to Venus dear, 
Galene drest in smiles and lily-white, 
And Phao, with her snowy bosom bare, 
All these, and more than these, a dainty sight ! 1 
In daunce and merriment and sweet belgards delight." 

The same year was productive of another poem in Spen- 
serian stanzas : The Nativity, a College Exercise. Thompson 
begins with a familiar Spenserian trick : 

" A shepherd boy (young Thomalin he hight) " 

'Compare the following, Faerie Queene, 4, 11, sts. 48, sq. : 
" All which the Oceans daughter to him bare 

The gray eyde Doris : all which fifty are," 
"Fairest Pherusa," 
" And she that with her least word can asswage 

The surging seas, when they do sorest rage, 

Cymodoce," 
"All goodly damzels deckt with long greene haire," 
" With Erato that doth in love delight," 
" Galene glad," "Phao lilly white." 
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was singing of " David's Holy Seed " and a vision came 
upon him. 

" Eftsoons he spy'd a grove, the Season's pride, 
All in the centre of a pleasant glade, 
Where nature flourished like a virgin-bride ; 
Mantled with green, with hyacinths inlay' d, 
And crystall-rills oe'r beds of lillies stray' d, 
The blue-ey'd violet and the king-cup gay, 
And new blown roses, smiling sweetly red, 
Outglowed the blushing infancy of Day, 
While amorous west- winds kist their fragrant souls away." 

Here was a pavilion wherein Mary sat on an ivory throne 
with Christ in her lap. Faith, Hope, Charity, Humility, 
and many more beautiful women came to worship. The 
poem closes with a tribute to Pope's Messiah. 

Thompson's best piece was An Hymn to May. For its 
romanticism he has interesting defense. "I hope I have no 
apology to make for describing the beauties, the pleasures, 
and the loves of the season in too tender or too florid a 
manner. The nature of the subject required a luxuriousness 
of versification, and a softness of sentiment ; but they are 
pure and chaste at the same time ; otherwise this canto had 
neither ever been written nor offered to the public." Here 
is romanticism of a kind. But Thompson uses many neo- 
classical authorities for his statements, including Scaliger, 
Davenant, and Prior. The coming of May is described 
with sensuous detail. From the earth spring rich flowers. 
As in Spenser's Epithalamion there is a prayer against evil 
creatures. 

" In this blest season, pregnant with delight, 
Ne may the boading owl with screeches wound 
The solemn silence of the quiet night 
Ne croaking raven, with unhallow' d sound 
Ne damned ghost affray with deadly yell 
The waking lover, raise'd by nightly spell, 
To pale the stars till Hesper shine it back to Hell. 
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" Ke witches rifle gibbets, by the moon, 



Ne let hobgoblin, ne the pouke profane 

With shadowy glare the light, and mad the bursting brain." ' 

" Yet fairy-elves (so ancient custom's will) 
May gambol or in valley or on hill, 
And leave their footsteps on the circled green. 
Full lightly trip it, dapper Mab, around ; 
Full featly Ob'ron, thou, o'er grass- turf bound : 
Mab brushes off no dew-drops, Ob'ron prints no ground." 

But Thompson imitated Spenser in the pure Augustan 
manner in the second canto of Sickness, a poem in blank 
verse. A description of the Palace of Disease is preluded 
with an invocation to Spenser. The poet will tread dreary 
paths, by mortal foot 

" Rare visited ; unless by thee, I ween, 
Father of Fancy, of descriptive verse, 
And shadowy beings, gentle Edmund, hight 
Spenser ! the sweetest of the tuneful throng, 
Or recent, or of eld. Creative bard, 
Thy springs unlock, expand thy fairy scenes, 
And with thy images enrich my song." 

Various allegorical figures, Fever, Dropsy, aud others 
appear. The description of Melancholy, a close copy of 
Spenser's Despair may be quoted as an example. 

"Next, in a low-brow' d cave, a little hell, 
A pensive hag, moping in darkness sits 

1 Cf. Epilhalamion, 11. 332, sq. : 

' ' Let no lamenting cryes, nor dolef ull teares, 
Be heard all night within, nor yet without : 



Ne let the Pouke, nor other evil sprights 

Ne let mischeivous witches with theyr charmes, 

Ne let hobgoblins, names whose sense we see not, 

Ne let the shriech oule, nor the storke be heard, 
Nor let the night raven that still deadly yels, 
Nor damned ghosts cald up by mighty spels," etc. 
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Dolefully-sad ; her eyes (so deadly-dull !) 
Stare from their stonied sockets, widely wild ; 
Forever bent on rusty knives and ropes. ' ' ' 

Most of Thompson's poems were written in youth. Sickness 
lead us to suspect that had he continued he would have 
fossilized into a pure Augustan. He made a wide but 
short-lived reputation and surely had no appreciable influ- 
ence in the rise of romanticism. 2 

We can afford to turn now to the more radical romanti- 
cists and to see what entirely different paths they hewed out. 
A few examples will suffice. Then, with a clear under- 
standing of the workings of classicism and romanticism 
among the Spenserians we shall be prepared to examine the 
conflicting elements in Thomson's Castle of Indolence and all 
their significance in relation to the greatest metamorphosis 
in the history of English Literature. 3 

'See Faerie Qtieene, 1, 9, sts. 33, sq., for strong Verbal resemblances. 

2 Thompson was also one of the few who wrote Spenserian sonnets. See : 
Garden Inscriptions : 1) On Spenser's Faerie Queene, 2) On Spenser's Shep- 
herd's Calendar, (printed only in Fawkes' and Woty's Poetical Calendar, 
1763, vol. 8, p. 97). 

3 I catalogue here a few poems that show interesting anticipatory quali- 
ties but which need not receive detailed treatment at a time when scholar- 
ship is only too busy finding heralds of romanticism real and fancied. 
William Collins, at his best the truest and most visionary of the early 
romanticists, shows interesting evidence of Spenserian inspiration in a long 
passage at the beginning of his Ode on the Poetical Character. William 
Melmoth was one of those interesting Eighteenth Century country gentle- 
men without any genius who, being far from the modish town, satire, and 
dull Occasional Poems, could contribute to the revival of romanticism by 
his leisurely pursuits. In his once popular Fitzosborne' s Letters (To Timo- 
clea, October 1, 1743) he writes his sentimental fair friend : " But, though 
you have drained me of my whole stock of romance, I am not entirely 
unprovided for your entertainment." Whereupon he transcribes The 
Transformation of Lycon and Fuphormius in Spenserian stanzas. The tale, 
however, has little that can be called " romance" from our point of view. 
A quickened appreciation of nature that maybe called romantic is apparent 
in The Seasons, a poem in Spenserian stanzas by Moses Mendez (1751) and 
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Every student of the history of literature knows that a 
mediocre poem may fire a chorus of geniuses with an inspira- 
tion of which its poetaster never dreamed. Of all the Spen- 
serian poems of the Eighteenth Century James Beattie's 
commonplace Minstrel had by far the widest influence. A 
letter to Dr. Blacklock (September 22, 1766) reveals him 
in the process of composition and contains the best remarks 
on the Spenserian stanza that had yet been written : 

" Not long ago I began a poem in the style and stanza of Spenser, in 
which I propose to give full scope to my inclination, and to be either droll 
or pathetic, descriptive or sentimental, tender or satirical, as the humour 

in E. Potter's A Farewell Hymn to the Country, Attempted in the Manner of 
Spenser's Epithalamion (1749), a close copy both of the intricate stanza- 
form of Spenser's marriage hymn and of its rich music. Mr. Beers has 
well noted in William Julius Mickle's The Concubine, A Poem in the Man- 
ner of Spenser (1767) a feeling for nature that may have influenced 
Scott. The plot of the poem, however, a rather powerful picture of an ill- 
considered marriage, is quite Augustan in its didactic treatment of country 
squire and wanton servant. Mrs. Tighe's Psyche (written before the end 
of the century but not published until 1805) is famous for, its influence 
over the young Keats. It is a fluent, sensuous, somewhat langorous poem, 
the work of a talented lover of Spenser, and transitional from the artificial 
spirit of the Eighteenth Century to the freer expression of the new era. 
The first two cantos give the regular version of Psyche's marriage with 
Cupid and of the ruinous influence of her jealous sisters. The later trials 
of Psyche are related with some romantic freedom but with much allegory 
of the Augustan-Spenserian kind. Psyche is befriended by a stranger 
knight and his squire, Constancy. Passion in the form of a lion appears 
but is submissive when he sees the knight. They arrive at the Bower of 
loose Delight. A dove saves Psyche from a perilous draught by dashing 
the cup from the tempting hand of the queen of the bower. They escape 
through wild ways to a hermit's cell where they remain for a time. Psyche 
is betrayed into the subtle net of Ambition but is rescued by her knight. 
Psyche is then tortured by the hag Credulity and led to the Blatant 
Beast, who is driven away by her knight. In the Castle of Suspicion, 
Gelyso shows her a false vision of Cupid in the Bower of loose Delight. 
Other adventures at the Palace of Chastity, the Coast of Spleen, Glacella's 
ice-palace on the Island of Indifference follow. At last Psyche is brought 
by her knight (Cupid of course) to Venus and reconciled. 
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strikes me ; for, if I mistake not, the manner which I have adopted admits 
equally of all these kinds of composition. I have written one hundred 
and fifty lines, and am surprised to find the structure of that complicated 
stanza so little troublesome. I was always fond of it, for I think it the most 
harmonious that ever was contrived. It admits of more variety of pauses 
than either the couplet or the alternate rhyme ; and it concludes with a 
pomp and majesty of sound which, to my ear, is wonderfully delightful. 
It seems also well adapted to the genius of our Hnguage, which, from the 
irregularity of inflexion and number of monosyllables, abounds in diversi- 
fied terminations, and consequently renders our poetry susceptible of an 
endless variety of legitimate rhymes. But I am so far from intending 
this performance for the press, that I am morally certain it never will be 
finished. I shall add a stanza now and then, when I am at leisure, and 
when I have no humour for any other amusement ; but I am resolved to 
write no more poetry with a view to publication, till I see some dawnings 
of a poetical taste among the generality of readers, of which, however, 
there is not at present anything like an appearance." 

Beattie shows the bookish man's ignorance of his times. 
The public was waiting to devour stuff like The Minstrel. 
And when he did publish the first book, in 1771, there was 
a thunder of applause. The poem ran through four editions 
before the second book appeared in 1774. He was lionized 
in London even by the most distinguished. Beattie's Min- 
strel may be compared with Pere Wagner's Simple Life. If 
a man can present, with the gesture of a prophet, a cleverly 
written compendium of the truisms long mouthed by the 
populace, neatly veneered and labelled "High Art," he 
may appear, for a time, both to the wise man and the fool, 
to be a genius. Professor Beers has admirably summed up 
the qualities of The Minstrel: 

"It was in the Spenserian stanza, was tinged with the enthusiastic 
melancholy of the Wartons, followed the landscape manner of Thomson, 
had elegaic echoes of Gray, and was perhaps not unaffected in its love of 
mountain scenery by MacPherson's 'Ossian.' But it took its title and its 
theme from a hint in Percy's ' Essay on the Ancient Minstrels.' " 

There is no plot. Edwin, a very sentimental and unprim- 
itive bard, wanders about aimlessly and finally meets a 
6 
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hermit who tells him all about the divinity of nature and 
the degeneracy of man. But Beattie had a considerable 
talent for mellifluous verse and he was astute enough to 
avoid mere mechanical Spenserian affectations. Sometimes, 
as in Edwin's vision of the fairies, the verse is genuinely 
charming. 

" Anon in view a portal's blazon' d arch 
Arose ; the trumpet bids the valves unfold ; 
And forth an host of little warriors march, 
Grasping the diamond lance, and targe of gold. 
Their look was gentle, their demeanour bold, 
And green their helms, and green their silk attire ; 
And here and there, right venerably old, 
The long-rob'd minstrels wake the warbling wire, 
And some with mellow breath the martial pipe inspire." 

The influence of The Minstrel was immense for over sixty 
years after its appearance. 1 We must treat only the greatest 
poem inspired by it — Byron's Childe Harold. The first two 
cantos appeared in 1812 and Byron continued the poem 
through the best years of his maturity. Much of the 
material of Childe Harold was in the air all over Europe, 
but its dependence in general scheme upon The Minstrel was 
absolute and has never been sufficiently emphasized. 2 Byron 
was chafing to express his clamoring restive individuality. 
In the sentimental Edwin roaming the solitudes he saw a 

1 E. g. : — John Herman Merivale began his career by : The Minstrel, or 
The Progress of Genius. In Continuation of Dr. Beattie. Miss Hunt (in 
Poems chiefly by Gentlemen of Devonshire and Cornwall — 1792); Written on 
Visiting the Ruins of Dunkerwell Abbey in Devonshire, September, 1786. 
Hector Macneill : The Pastoral, or Lyric Muse of Scotland (1801). Bernard 
Barton : Fancy and Imagination, Power and Benevolence, Stanzas Selected 
from ' The Pains of Memory,' Stanzas addressed to Percy Bysshe Shelley, etc. 
William Millar : The Fairy Minstrel (1822). John Wright . The Retrospect 
(1824). Professor Wilson (Christopher North): Waking Dreams, The 
Children's Dance, etc. 

'' Though Byron himself mentions Beattie as an authority on the Spen- 
serian stanza in his preface to Childe Harold. 
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vast opportunity. He created the wayward Child Harold 
who was to have the same irresponsible career. His travels 
gave him a treasure of material for a vagrant hero of this 
sort who had nothing to do but wander everywhere and 
express himself. For the great burst of eloquence in Childe 
Harold there were, allowing for inferior genius, some notably 
suggestive passages in Beattie. One of many stanzas will 
illustrate Beattie in these exalted moods. 

" Hail, awful scenes, that calm the troubled breast, 
And woo the weary to profound repose ! 
Can passion's wildest uproar lay to rest, 
And whisper comfort to the man of woes ! 
Here innocence may wander, safe from foes, 
And Contemplation soar on seraph wings. 
O Solitude ! the man who thee foregoes, 
When lucre lures him, or ambition stings, 
Shall never know the source whence real grandeur springs." 

Beginning with a sentimental spoiled child for a hero 
and archaizing with amusing artificiality and capriciousness 
Byron abruptly cast off the few remaining shackles of 
Augustan imitation and became true to his own fiery roman- 
ticism. His splendid and defiant music, generous, selfish, 
noble, rebellious, rings in the ears of everyone. Thus the 
spirit of The Faerie Queene came through tortuous paths to 
become metamorphosed into the spirit of Childe Hat-old. 

It is well to glance again at Keats, the truest Spenserian 
that ever lived, to see how differently he follows his master 
when moved by a purely romantic mood as compared to 
his ways in his experiments with Augustan-Speuserianism 
already mentioned. Cowden Clarke's delightful story of 
how he awakened the poetic impulse in Keats by reading 
Spenser's Epithalamion is too familiar for quotation. But 
though Spenser was Keats' first chosen master we find also 
the intermediary influence of such Spenserians as the late 
Augustans, Leigh Hunt, his somewhat effeminate mentor, 
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and the garrulous William Browne. 1 We have already 
noted some late specimens of mixed Spenserianism. The 
Cap and Bells or The Jealousies is his most complex piece 
of Spenserianism. This unfinished attempt to write a popu- 
lar humourous fairy-tale in Spenserian stanzas was done 
towards the close of his life in the very grip of Giant 
Despair. Keats worked with real enthusiasm, but it was 
a pathetic attempt to play the motley with a cracked heart. 
Eighteenth Century Spenserianism and Byronic satire jostle 
along side by side with the spirit of The Faerie Queene. 
There are some good stanzas in the poem, especially some 
gay colored city pictures. 

" The morn is full of holiday ; loud bells 
With rival clamours ring from every spire ; 
Cunningly-station'd music dies and swells 
In echoing places ; when the winds respire, 
Light flags stream out like gauzy tongues of fire ; 
A metropolitan murmur, lifeful, warm, 
Comes from the northern suburbs ; rich attire 
Freckles with red and gold the moving swarm ; 
While here and there clear trumpets blow a keen alarm. 



" Onward we floated o'er the panting streets, 
That seem'd throughout with upheld faces paved ; 
Look where we will, our bird's-eye vision meets 
Legions of holiday ; bright standards waved, 
And fluttering ensigns emulously craved 
One minute's glance ; a busy thunderous roar, 
As when the sea, at flow, gluts up once more 
The craggy hollowness of a wild reefed shore." 

The child Keats is alert again for a moment. The ghost 
of Spenser walks in modern London-town and, with a touch 
of his wand, transforms its sooty grandeur into glimmering 
Thule. But the poem is from the flotsam and jetsam of 
Keats' mind. 

'These influences have received final treatment in Mr. Selincourt's 
well-known edition of Keats. 
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Eighteenth Century Spenserianism is not a part of the 
great poetry of Keats. And all that remains of the Huntean 
worship of Spenser as a divine confectionery is only beauti- 
ful in the mature works. Porphyro, heaping the candied 
apples, quinces, and manna and dates from Fez in golden 
dishes, regardless of lurking foes, while his Madeline slept an 
azure-lidded sleep, the delight in " blanched linen, smooth, 
and lavender'd," hushed carpets that should never have 
been put into real castles — these are relics of the delicious- 
ness of Hunt — but sheer poetry. The Eve of St. Agnes has 
more of the spirit of Spenser than any poem since TheFa'ene 
Queene. Yet the microscope reveals little or no tangible 
imitation. We have here the essence of romanticism — to 
follow subtly and deeply where the neo-classicists followed 
superficially and mechanically. For once, at least, the 
unfortunate critic who deals with the deceitful matters of 
literary influences must be allowed to say that Keats divined 
the essence of Spenser and recreated him. If I could label 
the magic I could write you the poem. There is more 
than Spenser in The Eve of St. Agnes. But that is not 
my province. Let me quote two stanzas which I would 
describe as sheer Spenser if they were not also sheer Keats 
who, far the moment, is the bard of The Faerie Queene in a 
new incarnation. 

" A casement high and triple-arch' d there was, 
All garlanded with carven imag'ries 
Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 
As are the tiger-moth's deep-damask' d wings ; 
And in the midst, 'mong thousand heraldries. 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 
A shielded skutcheon blush'dwith blood of queens and kings. 



"Full on the casement shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline's fair breast, 
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As down she knelt for heaven's grace and boon ; 

Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 

And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint : 

She seem'd a splendid angel, newly drest, 

Save wings, for heaven : — Porphyro grew faint : 

She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint." 

We are now prepared to appreciate Thomson's great 
transitional poem with a Janus-vision of what was past and 
future for him. The Castle of Indolence is of absorbing 
interest to the most unimpassioned historical student of 
literature because of its extraordinary blend of Augustan and 
romantic elements and of equally absorbing interest to any 
catholic minded lover of poetry because these elements 
combine remarkably to make a masterpiece. 

The Castle of Indolence appeared in 1748. Beginning 
years before as a mere piece of good-natured satire on his 
friends who had frequently accused him of indolence, it 
grew into a very serious and ambitious poem. Mr. Phelps 
quotes from the preface, which says that "The obsolete 
words, and simplicity of diction in some of the lines, which 
borders on the ludicrous, were necessary to make the 
imitation more perfect," and suggests that the School-mistress 
of Shenstone had something to do with the making of 
Thomson's poem. This is no doubt true. But there is an 
abundance of evidence of Spenser's first hand influence. 
Indeed we are told by Shiels in his Life of Thomson : " He 
often said that if he had anything excellent in poetry, he 
owed it to the inspiration he first received from reading the 
'Fairy Queen' in the very early part of his life." The 
descriptions of the land of Indolence, especially some of the 
opening stanzas, were probably influenced by Spenser's 
description of the dwelling of Morpheus. 1 There is 

'Compare especially canto 1, stanzas 3 and 4, beginning, "Was nought 
around but images of rest," and Faerie Queene, 1, 1, 40 and 41. Compare 
with these also : Castle of Indolence, c. 1, 43 and 44. 
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" Mirror of Vanity ? " a magic crystal globe, in which the 
dreamers delighted to see : 

" Still as you turned it, all things that do pass 
Upon this ant-hill earth ; where constantly 
Of idly-busy men the restless fry 
Run bustling to and fro with foolish haste, 
In search of pleasures Tain that from them fly, 
Of which, obtain' d, the caitiffs dare not taste." 

This derives from Merlin's magic " glassy globe " wherein 
Britomart first saw Arthegal. 

" Who wonders not, that reades so wondrous worke? 
But who does wonder, that has red the Towre 
Wherein th' Aegyptian Phao long did lurke 
From all mens vew, that none might her discoure, 
Yet she might all men vew out of her bowre ? 
Great Potlomaee it for his leman's sake 
Ybuilded all of glasse, by Magicke powre, 
And also it impregnable did make ; 
Yet when his love was false he with a peaze it brake." * 

The Knight of Arts and Industry, who overthrows the 
Castle of Indolence, the son of rough Selvaggio who violated 
Dame Poverty, spending his youth running wild in the 
forest, is the descendant of Spenser's Sir Satyrane, whose 
mother Thyamis was ravished by Therion, " a loose unruly 
swayne," and who was taught to roam the woods without 
fear. The Knight's companion, the bard, " in russet brown 
bedight," suggests the palmer who was Sir Guyon's mentor 
on a similar quest : the destruction of the Bower of Bliss. 
The net in which the Knight entraps the wizard is like the 
net in which Guyon entangles the enchantress Acrasia. 
These and many more relics of the Faerie Queene were 
skillfully used by Thomson. 

The satirical and humorous aspects of Thomson, whether 
suggested by Shenstone or not, lie far below any superficial 

1 C o/J., c 1, sts. 49, sq., and F. Q., 3, 2, sts. 18, sq. 
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influence. Thomson was a jolly good fellow. The spirit of 
burlesque appears in his earliest works. 1 Even the ponder- 
osity of his Seasons is occasionally lightened by a passage of 
merry Miltonism in the vein of The Splendid Shilling. The 
early edition of Autumn contained a description of a drink- 
ing-bout so uproarious that Lyttleton saw fit to strike it out 
in the reissue of 1750. The spirit of gentle satire is one of 
the prime charms of The Castle of Indolence and should not 
be depreciated by those who go to Thomson only for roman- 
ticism. Evidently only a genius was required to make 
Augustan-Spenserianism thoroughly admirable. There is 
fun worthy of Chaucer in the waggish description of 
Murdoch, Thomson's pastoral friend and biographer. 

"Full oft by holy feet our ground was trod ; 
Of clerks good plenty here you mote espy. 
A little, round, fat, oily man of God 
Was one I chiefly mark'd among the fry : 
He had a roguish twinkle in his eye, 
And shone all glittering with ungodly dew, 
If a tight damsel chaunced to trippen by ; 
Which when observed, he shrunk into his mew, 
And straight would recollect his piety anew." 

Of the romanticism of The Castle of Indolence, a part 
comes from a Spenserian love of sensuous detail, but a more 
striking part comes from a new and momentous spirit that 
takes no suggestion from The Faerie Queene. Full of Spen- 
ser's dreams he wrote : 

' ' A pleasing land of drowsy-head it was ; 
Of dreams that wave before the half -shut eye ; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
Forever flushing round a summer-sky. 
There eke the soft delight, that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast, 
And the calm pleasures, always hover'd nigh ; 
But whate'er smack'd of noyance, or unrest, 
Was far, far off expell'd from this delicious nest." 

1 See Lizzy's Parting wilh her Cat and On the Hoop in his Juvenile Poetry. 
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Even here there is a spirit of suggestion that Spenser, 
because of his very love of tangible lovely details, did not 
characteristically employ. An oft-quoted stanza will illus- 
trate perfectly how far Thomson wandered into new myste- 
rious regions. 

"As when a shepherd of the Hebrid -Isles, 
Placed far amid the melancholy main, 
(Whether it be lone Fancy him beguiles ; 
Or that aerial beings sometimes deign 
To stand embodied, to our senses plain), 
Sees on the naked hill, or valley low, 
The whilst in ocean Phcebus dips his wain, 
A vast assembly moving to and fro : 
Then all at once in air dissolves the wondrous show." 

However dim and shadowy Spenser's beings were he never 
questioned their reality. This question, " Is it reality or 
delusion?", this spirit of pampering a delightful doubt is 
a new current in English romanticism. It could not exist 
in England until after the Augustan age of reason. Then 
sceptical reason, combined with the luxurious dreams of 
Spenser which their creator, while he wrote, never disbe- 
lieved, produced the spirit of delighted doubt which Thom- 
son cherished for brief and wistful moments. To find this 
spirit soaring unfettered England had to wait for the best 
work of Coleridge. It was a new note in poetry. 

Thomson's Castle of Indolence is a typical Augustan 
" Imitation " of Spenser with a romantic tinge. Its neo- 
classical side is too often forgotten. Its satire and its moral 
allegory is of the very essence of Augustanism. And all 
this is good poetry. The second canto loses quality a little, 
not because it is too Augustan, but because it drops one of 
the Augustan elements — the enlivening sly satire. It is only 
in an occasional stanza that Thomson's wonderful roman- 
ticism gives us the elusive light — the spirit of delighted 
doubt. 
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If my examination of this important chapter in the his- 
tory of English poetry is sound the conclusions are of con- 
siderable moment. Historians of English literature have 
repeatedly stated that Spenser fell upon evil ways in the early 
part of the Eighteenth Century and that the "revival" of 
interest in him was an important force in the rise of roman- 
ticism. Indeed the statements of some critics of the age 
under consideration have yielded support to this notion. 
Thomas Warton wrote of "this admired but neglected poet." 
But what ardent admirer of Spenser in our own day of sup- 
posed enlightenment and catholicity would not echo the 
same phrase with vigor and truth? I am sorry that the 
limitations of this paper forbid me to marshal the long list 
of Augustan critical utterances on Spenser that show that 
they appreciated certain aspects of the master more fully 
than we do, that their criticisms are, as a whole, the equals 
of ours. That is reserved for a later study. But I hope 
that my citations from the poets have proved that the 
Augustans followed him with considerable energy if not 
genius, that they followed him as they followed Virgil and 
found little difficulty, on the whole, in reconciling him with 
their classical ideals, that it was long before these Spen- 
serian imitations showed any persistent spark of roman- 
ticism, that the influence of Spenser, then, was not one of 
the great causes of romanticism, and that the phrase " Spen- 
serian Bevival " is at least misleading. On the one side 
the essence of Augustanism was to imitate self-consciously, 
superficially, mechanically, whoever the model might be. 
Yet Augustan-Spenserianism, like other forms of Augustan- 
ism, made better poetry, at its best, than we have learned to 
admit. If we accept the common notion that The Castle of 
Indolence is a great poem we must accept Augustan-Spen- 
serianism. On the other side the essence of romanticism is 
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to imitate (though this word is hateful to romanticists) 
unconsciously, subtly, and with proud independence. Much 
of the romantic side of Thomson and of many romantic 
Spenserians after him is in a spirit unknown to Spenser. 
For Thomson enriched English poetry with the spirit of 
delighted doubt. 

Herbert E. Cory. 



